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WHAT IS A REACTIONARY? 

BY JOHN HUNTER SEDGWICK 



In the United States and in England men understand 
fairly well the attitude of a man like Mr. Balfour toward 
the impatient neology in politics that to-day plays such a 
resounding part. The attitude is simply that of all men 
who hesitate to accept conclusions from premises that have 
yet to establish themselves. Such an attitude may he 
described as doubt or uncertainty or skepticism ; there is no 
doubt that Mr. Balfour would cheerfully admit all three at 
different times in his career, but the result of the attitude, 
at all events, is, not so much a lack of what I believe the 
Bishop of Birmingham has called " intellectual decision " 
as, on the contrary, a refusal to surrender one's intel- 
lectual and spiritual right to judge certain propositions in 
the light of facts. Lord Morley in his Cromwell has said 
of Oliver that he " possessed far too much of the instinct 
for order and government — which is very narrowly de- 
scribed when it is called conservatism — not to do his best 
to secure just administration of the law." In these words 
of a man who has thought a good deal about the progress 
of the human race there may be found the groundwork of 
a very fair definition of what we mean by conservatism, and 
a pretty accurate description of the ideas of government 
that a skeptic of empirical politics is likely to display. 
When conservatism of any sort, but especially in politics, is 
contrasted with progressivism, or democracy as the word is 
so much used, or in fine with any of those systems of polit- 
ical innovation that combine the Rights of Man with a 
vociferous objection to experience, political discussion, save 
of the coolest sort, is easily resolved into a set of attacks 
and counter-attacks, not of reasons and arguments and what 
shall meet them; it is for this reason, therefore, that the 
frequent criticism of a conservative objection or a conserva- 
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live scheme of polities meets not with, a reasoned answer 
to the arguments it puts forward, but with the accusation 
that it is reactionary. The conservative is a reactionary, 
his refusal to admit that the proposed tahulw rasce are 
to be followed by a chart of perfection is called reaction, he 
is anathema to those that like quick political movement with- 
out too much deference to the authorities, not of hierarchies 
or monarchs, but of facts. What, then, is reaction? 

Lord Morley has said justly and acutely that " no nega- 
tive thinking can stop at the negative point," but those that 
are fond of accusations of reaction against those that do 
not deem caution inconsistent with patriotism or common 
sense, have not always a definite idea of what " negative 
thinking " may be. Themselves negative thinkers of the 
hastiest or most radical type, the only negative thinking of 
which they can conceive is that which negatives their con- 
tentions; they do not grasp the fact that such thinking is 
directed quite as much to demolishing an unsound political 
theory as to mere criticism. As soon as one of their political 
schemes is criticized, as soon as it is pointed out to them 
that their project is empirical and rests on conclusions that 
are not supported by men's experience, or that are shown 
outright to have been tried before and to have resulted in 
harm to the State and injustice to the individual citizen, 
that moment those who have done this become reactionaries. 
This is one of the sophisms of those that make professions 
of advancement ; it is a description and not an explanation, 
and by it the moderate liberal, who will not be hurried by 
passion or persuasion out of good sense and justice, is at 
once stamped as a De Maistre in little, and grouped with 
those elements of thought that are sunk irrevocably in 
medievalism. Strange as it seems that there should be such 
a confusion of thought, it is nevertheless true that to-day 
in the United States men of sober political aspirations and 
political knowledge are forced to defend themselves against 
this accusation of being reactionary. Their position is not 
without a certain grim humor of its own ; on one side they 
must defend themselves from being included in the school 
of De Maistre, while on the other hand they must protect 
themselves from the equally embarrassing attacks of those 
who lightly throw over what is good in the past through 
sheer ignorance, or a personal jealousy toward what they 
themselves have not originated. 
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When a term is so much used in public speaking and 
writing that by repetition it bids fair to be given a peculiar 
meaning, men ought at least to know what its literal and 
hitherto accepted meaning has been. The Oxford Dictionary 
says that reaction is " the repulsion or resistance exerted 
by a body in opposition to the impact of another body." It 
gives a figurative use of the word from the Religio Medici; 
"it is the method of Charity to suffer without reaction." 
As another meaning we are given, " the influence which a 
thing, acted upon or affected by another, exercises in return 
upon the other agent, or in turn upon something else," and 
gives as an example a sentence from Arthur Young, " the 
effect of high or low prices on agriculture, and the reaction 
of culture upon price "; this is followed by one from Tyn- 
dall, " action and reaction have thus gone on from prehis- 
toric ages to the present time." 

It gives still another definition, very succinct in its state- 
ment: " the action of one chemical agent on another, or 
the result of such action "; again, this time in connection 
with the subject of this article, the word is defined as " a 
movement toward the reversal of an existing tendency or 
state of things, especially in politics; a return, or desire 
to return, to a previous condition of affairs; a revulsion 
of feeling "; and quotes the Master of Balliol to the effect 
that " in the ancient as well as in the modern world there 
were reactions from theory to experience." 

The Century Dictionary will give us the same results of 
examination, and one of the definitions in full is : 

" In dynamics a force called into being along with another force, being 
equal and opposite to it. All forces exist in pairs; and it is a funda- 
mental law (Newton's third law of motion) in mechanics that ' action 
and reaction are always equal and contrary,' or that the mutual actions 
of the two bodies are always equal and exerted in opposite directions." 

Again, the Century Dictionary defines reaction as 

"action contrary to a previous influence, generally greater than the 
first effect; in politics, a tendency to revert from a more to a less ad- 
vanced policy, or the contrary. Any action in resistance or response 
to the influence of another action or power; reflexive action or operation; 
an opposed impulse or repression." 

A quotation to support this is given from Herbert 
Spencer, to the effect that 

"every trespass produces a reaction, partly general and partly special — 
a reaction which is extreme in proportion as the trespass is great." 
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It has been intimated that the accusation of reaction is 
made against those that regard conservatism as a necessary 
element in all real political advancement so often and so 
readily that it promises to be added to the political vocab- 
ulary of the United States. If this premise be right, then it 
is but fair to say that those who use words must not only 
say what they mean by them, but shall agree that they shall 
continue to bear a certain meaning to be determined by the 
general usages of mankind. Therefore it is that, at the risk 
of turning the dry light of the dictionary on an interesting 
subject, the importance is emphasized of remembering 
these various definitions of reaction. There is nothing to 
be said for the reaction that simply represents the opposi- 
tion of evil to good; for the reaction that would make the 
world reverse its orbit; for the reaction that would fetter 
men's thought by imputing intelligent qualities to the crass 
unintelligence of matter; for any system of backward rea- 
soning that would fasten the hold of the past upon the 
glowing and living present; none of these things can move 
any one loyal to what is right and to what Lord Morley 
has felicitously called " men's knowledge of the sublime art 
of the happiness of their kind," but the same pen that 
wrote this noble and wise sentence has written with equal 
wisdom and nobility that John Stuart Mill " never taught 
that democracy was the only guarantee we needed for 
steady and unbroken progress. He knew too much history. ' ' 
Mill knew, whether he agreed with Comte or not, that his- 
tory, the record of the experience flowing from men's acts, 
proved that the past furnished evidences that could not be 
disregarded in plans for the present, his knowledge being 
virtually that there was a law that certain impulsions in 
one direction were followed by certain impulsions in an- 
other, and that, whatever the first might be, it was generally 
responsible for the second. This law applying to good as 
well as bad impulsions, it does not follow in any way that 
what is called reaction can be taken to work for evil any 
more than for good, all mankind realizing more and more 
that the world is instinctively tenacious of an advanced 
position that it has gained. The point of the matter is to 
determine what good reasons can be shown that a step pro- 
posed to be taken is one in advance, in amelioration of ex- 
isting conditions, in improvement of intelligence, and not 
merely one of change. If a man that insists that it is the 
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right of a people to have this determined must be called 
reactionary, then many farsighted thinkers in politics and 
students great and small of history must find themselves 
given a title to which they have been accustomed to think 
that a quite different school of thought had a claim. 

If we return to the more or less literal yet strictly proper 
definition of reaction, we are struck with the various 
definitions quoted, especially with the fact that in chemistry, 
physics, and mechanics reaction is not a phenomenon of 
volition or independent and separate causation, but, on the 
contrary, is one that is called automatically into being by 
the existence of action. If, further, we recognize that ac- 
tion in politics, unlike that in mechanics or chemistry, is a 
thing of which the quality of good or bad must be used in 
describing it, it does not in any way follow that a political 
reaction in thought as evidenced in words and acts is bound 
to be bad merely because it is a reaction. So little is this 
the fact that we know well enough that at many epochs in 
the human history of the world the reagent has saved men 
from the agent in politics, and has been nothing more than 
the sane instinct, to surrender neither to the narcotic per- 
suasion of acquiescence in traditionalism nor the reckless 
empiricism of mere political novelty. With this term, as 
with so many others in politics, it will be found that the 
rules applied to its use in matters that have to do with the 
human economy are quite different from those applied to 
inanimate factors. Nothing can be clearer than that re- 
action can never be affirmed in either praise or blame of 
anybody in the discussion of political questions, unless the 
nature of the action be first examined, a thing that can never 
be safely done in any matter of importance without some 
reference to the continuity of history — that is, the history 
not of the laws of atoms and physical forces, but of the real 
currents of a power infinitely above matter and its concep- 
tions. The reactionary who is really the champion of a bad 
political reaction is almost personified in such a writer as 
Joseph De Maistre, who nevertheless wrote what he did out 
of a sense of duty, a sense very creditable to him save in 
that it was mistaken. In one of the Letters to a Russian 
Gentleman on the Spanish Inquisition De Maistre says: 

" L 'Inquisition est, de sa nature, tonne, douce, et conservatrice ; c'est le 
caractere universel et ineffacdble de touie institution ecclesiastique; 
vous voyez a, Rome et vous le voyez partout ou VEglise commandera." 
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(First Letter, page 6.) In answer to the accusation that 
"Les ecrivains disparurent au moment oil parut I'lnquisi- 
iion," De Maistre asks quite seriously: 

" Qui ne sait que le beau siecle de la literature Espagnole jut celui de 
Philippe II., et que tous les ecrivains qui ont illustre I'Espagne n'ont 
fait imprimer leurs livres qu'avec la permission du Saint-Office?" 

Passages like this add much to the humor of political lit- 
erature. Of the school of De Maistre are those that take 
satisfaction in referring to Charles I. as the " blessed 
martyr," although they can hardly feel the pressure of the 
Civil Wars in England quite so keenly as De Maistre felt 
the effects of the French Revolution; commanding figures 
like De Maistre and less impressive like the Jacobite of the 
twentieth century, both fail because they mistake prepos- 
sessions for principles, and however lofty their motives may 
be, the men themselves must always be from the nature of 
things on the antiquarian side of the argument; they are 
not in accord Avith the impersonal fact that opinions have 
changed, and changed in obedience to a rule that has always 
been in existence, to be embraced by Cromwellian and 
Cavalier, Conventionnel and Royalist alike at any time if 
they but choose. 

Supposing that we have agreed that all that are called 
reactionary are by no means anything of the sort, that it 
is a blessing that some agents are bound to meet their fol- 
lowing reagents, and that equally the real reactionary seeks 
to put society in the close air of bygone things, we shall 
make a great mistake if we suppose that the State theo- 
logian, the defender of an exploded theory of monarchy, 
and the mere " antiquitarian " are the only ones that can 
safely be accused of reaction. One is tempted to ask why 
the term ' ' reactionary ' ' should be fastened on the man that 
looks back from a doubtful proposition to an undoubted 
proposition that has been proved by experience and should 
not be fastened upon the man that, unacquainted with this 
particular experience, wishes to repeat a process that has 
already been found harmful to the common weal? It will 
be found that in many cases where reaction is charged 
against a man that criticizes or opposes a political measure, 
he simply manifests an inevitable access of caution and 
desire to acknowledge facts consequent on men's experience 
with political schemes, too many of which do not make a dif- 
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ference between social revenge and the single-minded desire 
to pursue a scheme of social improvement. It is for these 
reasons that one objects not only to real reactionaries, but to 
that hasty and more or less malicious use of terms that 
describe as reactionaries men that, so far from being such, 
are believers in advance of every sort, provided it be toward 
the light, and not away from it. Nobody can deny the bene- 
fits in the last century of the enormous spread of popular 
education, but those benefits have not included any increase 
in the measure in which men guard their words ; give them 
by all means a vocabulary, but teach them to control it. 
The result of the inability to use terms correctly, or the 
unwillingness to do so, is shown to-day in the United States 
when orators and writers talk profusely of the people, of 
popular control, of constitutional rights, and a hundred 
other necessary elements in government, without any ap- 
parent sense in themselves or their audience of the ignor- 
ance that they display. It is all meant for popular con- 
sumption, and it is consumed, with what benefit to the cause 
of self-control and self-respect affairs in the United States 
have yet to show. A process of gradual distortion of con- 
stitutional ideas such as follows from loose thinking and 
speaking, followed by its flattered encouragement, is not 
one that in the end can prove trustworthy or triumphant, 
but it may for the time being cause such an obstruction in 
the normal development of men's knowledge and use of 
popular constitutional government as they may persuade 
themselves that they cannot clear away save by the aid of 
the reactionary of the type that all lovers of freedom abhor. 
It may be that by this time the man on horseback is an im- 
possibility as an individual, and so may not be expected. 
But, save for those with a taste for arithmetic, there is little 
difference in point of dynamic pressure upon the welfare 
of the community between the man on horseback and the 
violent number that may call themselves the majority, a 
majority only made coherent by opposition to the right of 
private judgment on the part of those that disdain govern- 
ment without justice. At the risk of repetition, let the 
proposition be put in another form, and say that conceding 
political reaction not to be always bad, even so the term 
cannot ever be used with any accuracy until we have de- 
termined the character of the agent against which the re- 
agent directs its force. If this be done, a thing that in any 
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physical or chemical question would have to be done, it will 
be found that this term, unless used with the greatest 
moderation and accuracy, is one that will not redound al- 
ways to the glory of those that use it. We must upset the 
dictionaries if we are to lay down a hard-and-fast rule that 
by calling a man reactionary we are thereby proving him 
to be one that is opposed to the progress of the human race ; 
and, what is more, we are warning the real reactionary, 
the man that would once more shackle understanding, under 
what disguises he must work in order to be plausible. An 
example of this is shown us in the case of the Jesuit Mari- 
ana that applied the principles of popular rights of self- 
government to the thesis that it was justifiable to remove 
an unjust ruler. 

" But it must not be forgotten that many of what are called the prin- 
ciples of 1789 were recognized and used as convenient weapons against 
the authority of the Crown during the sixteenth century both by Catholics 
and Huguenots; by none more emphatically than by the priest Boucher 
and the Jesuit Mariana."* 

Mariana gives us an example at one extreme of political 
thought, but he is not to be held up to our horrified wonder 
as the only one that has used the principles of popular 
rights in a peculiar way ; it is the blessed character of Justice 
that she is of no Church, and the dangerous character of 
political theory that it may be used by any school of thought. 
We can hardly suspect Mariana and Rousseau of agreeing 
with each other in political ideas, but Rousseau was as 
ready to advocate stern political measures at the cost of a 
denial of liberty to the individual as Mariana was ready to 
remove a sovereign for the benefit of a people. Sir Fred- 
erick Pollock thus digests one of Rousseau's theories :f 

"Whoever refuses to obey the general will is to be compelled by the 
whole body to obey it ; ' which is as much as to say that he will be com- 
pelled to be free '■ — an ominous phrase." 

On the question of the rights of the sovereign people, as 
Rousseau was prepared to defend them, Sir Frederick says : 

" So confident is Rousseau in the indefeasible rights of the sovereign 
people that he seems to approve of delegations of authority which con- 
stitutional writers like Locke thought dangerous and unwarrantable. He 
speaks with equanimity of a dictatorship." 

* The Cambridge Modern History. Vol. VIII., Chap. II. The Prin- 
ciples of 1789 and 179S, by P. F. Willert, M.A. See also Lord Morley's 
notes to his Macchiavelli. 

f History of the Science of Politics, pp. 76-78 el passim. 
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So far as arguing that the rights of the greater number 
justify steps that are in themselves denials of liberty or plain 
acts of wrong-doing, there is not much to choose between the 
Geneva-Switz and the Spaniard; they are both casuists, 
and both are reactionaries in so far as they propose a 
plausible act that must at some future time be followed by 
a moral void that must be filled. Mariana was a reactionary 
of set purpose because he used the forms of liberty to attack 
its champions, while Rousseau, the enemy of slavery, was 
willing to persuade himself that a step which the whole 
course of history would have told him was reactionary in 
the bad sense of the word could be taken to help human 
advance. Lord Morley says that " reaction, for instance, 
may be only an enemy 's name for a new sort of revolution, ' ' 
which is a very fair way of presenting one of the phases 
of the word's use, and but another proof that to be a re- 
actionary depends a great deal on what the objector thinks 
reaction may be. The same writer has said in his Turgot 
that " the imagination ever craves wholes," a saying the 
accuracy of which no one can dispute; the syllogism is a 
painful thing save to them that love it, and that laborious 
sifting of facts and the arrangement of them that must 
go to furnish men with terms for their syllogism are more 
painful still. It is easier and it is more flattering to the 
fancy to conceive and dream of a political scheme as a 
whole; that is the danger of a formula, that its statement 
must be its justification in the eyes of its champions, and 
when a man criticizes a scheme of political amelioration or 
social perfection, the two being virtually the same, he at 
once irritates those that would have the proposition accepted 
as a whole. The syndicalism of to-day that puffs its 
acrid breath in the face of the common rights of the 
community, what is it but a reaction against the parlia- 
mentary socialism that moved along a path toward social 
amelioration and yet left behind no smouldering hatreds? 
The only reason that it is not called reactionary is that for 
the moment its advocates by their noise and violence have 
surprised the people into silence; but when the people 
recognize that their fundamental rights are invaded by 
syndicalism they will assert themselves, and syndicalism 
will be put in the museum of ancient hatreds. Another rea- 
son why syndicalism is not branded for what it is in fact, 
a type of real reaction, is that its claims can be made 
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noisily and quickly, but the answer to them, drawing its 
materials from historical elements, must take more time. 
For the moment an unhistoric plan of campaign must al- 
ways succeed, but its fate comes when the inevitable facts 
of human experience have rubbed through its thin armor 
of false humanitarianism. A writer that can hold advanced 
views on the principles of government and yet retain the 
historic sense, a combination of qualities that have not only 
earned for this great English statesman-essayist the ad- 
miration of his generation, but have made him one whose 
words must have much weight with the followers of liberal- 
ism, quotes the words of Macaulay about the United 
States in 1857.* The same words are quoted by Edmond 
Scherer in his La Democratie et La France, and the con- 
clusions of the two writers are not the same. Scherer ap- 
proves Macaulay 's criticism, and says that democracy tends 
to a procedure that itself " revient a quelque chose d' asses 
primitif dans I'histoire des societes, V expropriation, la con- 
qnete." In other words, whether we need agree with M. 
Scherer or not, what he describes is a reaction, the doing 
away with certain laws among men, and the reversion to a 
period when there were no such laws. On the other hand, 
Lord Morley, it may be somewhat hastily, says of this 
opinion of Macaulay 's, " Yet amid fierce storm and flood 
for fifty years since Macaulay wrote, the American anchor 
has proved itself no mere kedge," and does not. seem to ap- 
prehend reaction of the kind that the writer ventured to 
classify generally as good or bad. We must take his opinion 
as that of a man that does not express himself lightly, as a 
man of the somewhat rare combination of experience and 
achievement both in literature and the large affairs of State ; 
above all, we must weigh this opinion as that of one with 
the most scrupulous and critical respect for facts. Yet, in 
the face of such an opinion from such a man, can it safely 
be said that this stability in the popular respect for con- 
stitutional rules, this kedge-anchor, is not to-day threatened 
with a bad reaction and not a good, because it seeks to op- 
pose to a painfully constructed body of fundamental law a 
factor that cannot in any way be fundamental, the will for 
the time being of a portion of the people that from the na- 
ture of things constantly changes its composition? 

John Hunter Sedgwick. 

* Eeviow of Hobhouse's Democracy and Reaction, p. 325. 



